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LIVERPOOL: 
ITS PRIVATEERS AND ITS SLAVE-TRADE. 


@|LVERPOOL, now ranking as_ the 
Fi second city of the empire, is in 
some departments of enterprise 
hardly second to the metropolis 
itself. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century it had but 5000 inhabitants, Its 
extraordinary growth next century was due to 
the rapid development of its foreign trade, and 
is illustrated by the fact that, whereas in 1697 the 
port possessed only eighty ships, in 1760 the number 
was 1245. The northern port was rapidly super- 
seding Bristol. Two very important elements of 
Bristol’s maritime enterprise were privateering and 
the slave-trade; in both departments Liverpool 
was destined greatly to outshine its older rival. 
The history of these two sources of Liverpool's 
wealth and prestige, as related by Mr Gomer 
Williams in his book on Liverpool Privateering and 
. the Liverpool Slave-Trade, is curious and instruc- 
tive, not only in reference to Liverpool itself, but 
to the country at large. 

The first mention of privateering—possibly in 
this case piracy—in connection with Liverpool is 
in the year 1563, when a ship belonging to Sir 
Thomas Stanley, son of the Earl of Derby, brought 
a prize into the Mersey amid ‘great rejoicings.’ 
It was in the reign of George II., however, that 
privateering was taken up as a business enter- 
prise by the Liverpool merchants. From an 
early period of the reign British merchant-ships 
—mostly engaged in contraband trade, it must be 
admitted—had been plundered and their crews 
maltreated by the Guarda Costas of Spanish 
America. These outrages, committed for some 
years without remonstrance from the British 
government, at length roused the indignation of 
the whole country. The government were forced 
to take the matter up, and demands for compen- 
sation were made to the Spanish Court. These 
demands were rejected, and Letters of Marque 
and Reprisal, authorising British subjects to seize 
and take the vessels and goods of the enemies of 
Great Britain, were granted against the Spaniards ; 
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who, on their part, set about vigorously to defend 
themselves. The declaration of war against Spain 
in 1739 was the result, and in 1744 France joined 
in the conflict against England. In the latter year 
Liverpool possessed four privateers, which, during 
the war, captured about a dozen ships—a small 
set-off, however, to the round hundred sailing to 
and from Liverpool taken by the enemy. 

The breaking out of the Seven Years’ War in 
1756 came as a blow to Liverpool, whose trade 
in ‘blatk ivory’ had been making prodigious 
strides. Swarms of French privateers found their 
way into the Irish Sea, and at one time actually 
blockaded the town for several weeks. Insurance 
rates went up enormously, and trade was practi- 
cally at a standstill. The merchants, however, 
did not wait for ruin with folded hands. Taking 
the hint from the enemy, they not only fitted out 
their useless ships as privateers, but built new 
vessels for the service. These they let loose on 
the enemy’s commerce, and the result was remark- 
able. One of the first privateers to leave the port 
returned in a few weeks with a French West 
Indiaman worth £20,000; other equally valuable 
prizes followed in quick succession. ‘Then the 
whole country became mad after privateering, 
and the mania even spread to the Colonies, The 
French were equally energetic, and the result was 
that the seas became infested with privateers, 
capturing, plundering, and destroying merchant- 
men, and also each other. The Liverpool privateers- 
men, second to none in courage and seamanship, 
made many prizes; but on the whole the result 
of the war to the merchants was disastrous. In 
the first four years alone one hundred and forty- 
three vessels belonging to the port were captured 
by the French ; and this more than counterbalanced 
the gains of the privateers. 

The experiences of the Seven Years’ War were 
repeated during the American War of Indepen- 
dence. The Americans at the outset sent forth a 
fleet of privateers, and soon the trade of Liverpool — 
sank to small dimensions, Yet it was only when 
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the French and Spaniards joined in the war that 
Liverpool entered with its old energy into the 
privateering business. But, once started, so great 
was the zeal displayed that between August 1778 
and April 1779 one hundred and twenty private 
cruisers were fitted out. An entire stop was put 
to the commercial progress of the port, however ; 
and ‘beyond the occasional bustle of numerous 
sales by auction of the cargoes of prizes taken 
from the enemy, there was little business trans- 
acted. It was, indeed, only the activity and 
success of the privateers that saved many of the 
Liverpool merchants from ruin. 

After the close of the war Liverpool recovered 
itself with a bound; but only for ten years did 
peace endure, and the breaking out of the war 
with France brought back all the old dangers. 
Says Mr Williams: ‘The old fighting instinct of 
Liverpool was revived in full force ; but it does 
not appear that privateering was carried on to so 
great an extent, comparatively, from the port 
as during the American Revolutionary War. 
Many acts of bravery were, however, performed, 
and valuable prizes taken, by the officers and crews 
of Liverpool privateers and armed merchant-ships 
during this long war.’ By July 1793 sixty-seven 
privateers were fitted out, and many more after- 
wards, with the result that an unprecedented 
number of prizes were taken. The French had 
their hands too full on land to devote much 
attention to the sea, and in three or four years 
their commerce was swept from the ocean, 

The second American war (1812-14) was the 
last war in which Letters of Marque were granted 
by the British government, and by the Declaration 
of Paris in 1856 privateering was abolished. All 
civilised nations have now acceded to the Declara- 
tion except the United States, Spain, and Mexico. 

The greatest of Liverpool’s privateering heroes 
—and there were many who might be styled 
heroes—was a personage famous in his day, and 
not yet utterly forgotten—namely, Captain For- 
tunatus Wright. Soon after the outbreak of the 
war with France in 1744, he, conjointly with 
some English merchants in Leghorn, fitted out 
the Fame privateer to cruise against the French. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for December 1746 stated 
that the Fame, Captain Wright, had captured six- 
teen French ships in the Levant, worth £400,000. 
Captain Wright’s most remarkable achievement, 
however, was in 1756, when the renewal of the war 
with France became imminent. In that year he 
built a small vessel at Leghorn, called the St 
George, to cruise against the enemy. His project 
becoming known, a French xebec of sixteen guns 
and two hundred and eighty men bore down upon 
Leghorn, and hovered outside the harbour in 
order to capture him when he came out. So much 
injury had Wright done to French commerce 
during the last war that the French king had 
promised the honour of knighthood, a pension of 
3000 livres per annum for life, and the command 


of a sloop-of-war to whoever should bring him 
into France alive or dead. The candidate for 
knighthood, therefore, impatiently waited for him. 
The Tuscan government, being at this time in 
close sympathy with the French, would not allow 
Wright to leave the port with more than four 
guns and twenty-five men, With this armament 
he left the harbour on the 25th of July, having 
three other small vessels under convoy. No 
sooner was he clear of the harbour, however, 
than he took on board other eight guns, which 
had been secretly stowed by the convoy for his 
use. He also prevailed upon fifty-five of their 
men, composed of Slavonians, Venetians, Italians, 
Swiss, and a few Englishmen, to enter on board 
his ship. Next morning the Frenchman bore 
down upon him, and at twelve o’clock the 
engagement began, in sight of about three thou- 
sand well-wishers of the French. In three- 
quarters of an hour the xebec was so maltreated 
that she was hors de combat, with the loss of 
her captain, lieutenant, and eighty-eight men 
killed, seventy more being wounded. There 
being no wind, she escaped with the aid of her 
sweeps, else she would have fallen a prey to the 
victor. Wright had only lost his lieutenant and 
four men killed, and eight wounded. The dis- 
gusted Tuscan authorities immediately seized the 
St George, and refused to give her up; but the 
appearance at Leghorn of Admiral Hawke, with 
two line-of-battle ships, speedily induced them 
to a more complaisant frame of mind. After 
further distinguishing himself at the expense of 
the French, the brave Captain Fortunatus Wright 
was lost with his ship in a storm, in March 1757, 
while on a voyage from Malta to Leghorn. 
Privateering was not a profession calculated 
to instil a love of law and order among its 
votaries. The privateersmen, when they came 
into port, were the terror of the town, and com- 
mitted many excesses. So outrageous did their 
conduct become that, in 1778, the Mayor of 
Liverpool issued a proclamation cautioning these 
lawless persons that he would in future call 
in the aid of the military for the protection of 
the lives and property of the peaceable inhabi- 
tants. This had the desired effect. The service was 
popular; the men shipped on board privateers 
being safe from impressment, the most dashing 
and daring of the sailors came out of their hiding- 
holes to enter on board them. These doughty 
old sons of Liverpool are thus described by one 
who wrote from personal observation : ‘ They were 
a reckless, dreadnought, dare-devil collection of 
human beings, half-disciplined, but yet ready to 
obey every order, the more desperate the better. 
Your true privateersman was a sort of half-horse, 
half-alligator, with a streak of lightning in his com- 
position—something like a man-of-warsman, but 
much more like a pirate—generally with a super- 
abundance of whisker, as if he held with Samson 
that his strength was in the quantity of his hair.’ 
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A privateer captain was not permitted to range the 
ocean at his own sweet will in search of booty. 
His owners selected his ‘beat’ for him—one, of 
course, frequented by passing vessels. 

‘Did privateering pay?’ is a question asked by 
Mr Williams. In individual cases sometimes it 
did, and sometimes it did not ; for it must not be 
forgotten that privateers themselves were often 
captured or roughly handled without any return 
for the damage done. ‘A victory or a defeat 
made a man who was rich in the morning poor 
at night, or suddenly raised another from poverty 
to riches” It was, in fact, a lottery. In the 
aggregate, it is doubtful if privateering was a 
paying enterprise, except in so far as it enabled 
the merchants to partially recoup themselves for 
losses suffered at the hands of the enemy. 

There is no question, however, that the other 
branch of Liverpool’s enterprise, the slave - trade, 
was a paying industry, especially in its later years. 
The first Englishman who engaged in the African 
slave-trade was Sir John Hawkins, but it was 
not until 1623 that it was taken up extensively 
as a regular business. The great wealth of the 
merchants of London and Bristol enabled these 
cities for some time to enjoy a practical mono- 
poly of the traffic. Liverpool during the seven- 
teenth century was too poor to participate; but 
early in the next century a successful rivalry 
with Bristol in exporting provisions and Man- 
chester goods to the West Indies caused a decline 
in Bristol’s West India trade. Bristol, to make 
up for this loss, entered the more eagerly into 
the slave-trade, and quickly caused a_ serious 
decline in the London slave-trade, so that the 
Severn became the headquarters of the traffic in 
Great Britain. Liverpool, meanwhile, had de- 
veloped an extensive and most profitable contra- 
band trade with the West Indies, but this 
was put a stop to by the Grenville treaty in 
1747. No sooner was one door closed to the 
Liverpool merchants than they opened another ; 
they entered into the slave-trade with a zest 
which in time bore heavily upon Bristol. ‘For 
a period of seventy-seven years,’ says Mr Williams, 
‘they carried on the trade with a characteristic 
vigour and ability that outdistanced every com- 
petitor, and won for Liverpool the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being the chief slaving town of the 
Old World.’ The chief cause of this predomi- 
nance was that the Liverpool merchants, by what 
might be called a cheeseparing policy in the 
fitting out of their slavers, in the wages of their 
seamen, and in various other directions, were 
enabled to dispose of their ‘prime negroes’ at 
from £4 to £5 per head less than the merchants of 
Bristol and London. In 1752 Liverpool possessed 
eighty-seven slavers, with a carrying capacity of 
25,000 negroes ; but ‘the number shipped, if not 
actually delivered, “in good order and condition,” 
was probably much higher, as it was then cus- 
tomary to overload, with the most frightful results. 


But the traffic was not confined to the Colonies 
and foreign parts, Slaves were imported into and 
sold in England itself. In the newspapers of the 
period were many advertisements of sales of 
negroes by auction. A Liverpool paper in 1766 
announced: ‘To be sold at the Exchange Coffee- 
House in Water Street, this day, the 12th instant 
September, at one o’clock precisely, eleven negroes, 
imported per the Angola” Slavery in England was 
abolished in 1772 by the famous dictum of Lord 
Mansfield in the case of the negro Somerset, who 
had deserted from his master’s service: ‘As soon 
as a slave sets foot on the soil of the British 
Islands he becomes free.’ 

The slave-trade itself died hard. The move- 
ment for abolition began to take form about 1770, 
and in 1788 the Abolition Society had its foot 
in Liverpool Naturally those interested in the 
traflic were up in arms, and the contest grew 
fierce. As the power of the abolitionists grew, 
the resentment against them became more bitter, 
until their lives were not, safe in the streets of 
Liverpool. None were more active in resisting 
the movement than the Corporation, who con- 
sidered the vital interests of their city at stake. 
They granted annuities, presented the freedom of 
the city, and did other honours to the champions 
of their cause. In October 1799 the Recorder, 
with a committee of the Council, attended at St 
James’s’ Palace, and presented H.R.H. the Duke 
of Clarence (afterwards William IV.) with the 
freedom of the borough, ‘in grateful sense of his 
active and able exertions in Parliament’ on be- 
half of the slave-trade. 

The slave-trade was declared illegal in 1807, 
and it was thought that Liverpool was ruined. 
‘The whole community were terror-stricken. The | 
docks were to become fish-ponds, the warehouses 
to moulder into ruins, grass was to grow on the 
local Rialto, the streets were to be ploughed up, 
and Liverpool’s glorious merchant navy... was 
to dwindle into a fishing-vessel or two.’ 

As has already been hinted, the emoluments 
of the traffic were large. Mr Williams calcu- 
lates that during the eleven years 1783-93 the 
net amount remitted from the West Indies to 
the Liverpool merchants for 305,737 slaves was 
£12,294,116, or an average of £1,117,647 per year. 
To give an instance of individual profit: one firm, 
importing 2850 slaves, received a uet profit in 
one year of £26,849. The former net sum 
does not take account of the prime cost of the 
slaves on the African coast. In the later years 
of the traffic a slave sold for about—after deduct- 
ing factor’s commission (five per cent.) and other 
expenses—£40, 1Cs.; the prime cost was £27, 5s. ; 
freight and maintenance, £3, 15s.—making £31, 
which left a profit of £9, 10s. Certainly a profit 
of about thirty per cent. was a handsome one. 

A bill of lading for slaves was a curiosity in 
its way. The following extract is from one dated 
lst February 1766: ‘SHiprep, by the Grace of 
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God in good order and well conditioned, by 
James ——, in and upon the good ship called the 
Mary Borough, whereof is master, under God, for 
this present voyage, Captain David Morton, and 
now riding at anchor at the Barr of Senegal, and 
by God’s grace bound for Georgey, in South 
Carolina, to say, twenty-four prime slaves, six 
prime women slaves, &c. It ends with the pious 
wish that ‘God send the good ship to her desired 
port in safety. Amen.’ However impious it may 
appear to us to associate the name of God with 
the iniquitous traffic, still it was looked upon by 
many as a divine institution, directly sanctioned 
by the Bible. The famous slave-trading captain, 
John Newton, afterwards to be the Rev. John 
Newton of Olney, hymn-writer and friend of 
Cowper, did by no means see it to be his duty 
to change his profession immediately after his 
conversion, though he ultimately became an abo- 
litionist ; he carried on slave-trading for years 
after he was a devout Christian, giving thanks in 
the Liverpool churches for the success of his last 
venture, and imploring God’s blessing on his next. 

The horrors of the middle passage have been 
so often painted that it is needless to dwell 
upon them here, except that the worst that can be 
said of them is in no way exaggerated. Still, 
one instance of atrocity may be worth giving. 
In 1783, in a case in which the underwriters 


were the defenders, it came out in evidence that 
the ‘cargo’ of a slave-ship called the Zong was 
very sickly. The captain proposed to the mate 
to throw the sickly slaves overboard, as, if they 
died a natural death, the loss would fall upon 
the owners, whereas if they were thrown into 
the sea the loss would fall upon the under- 
writers. The suggestion was carried out. One ~ 
hundred and thirty-two of the most sickly were 
selected, fifty-four were thrown overboard, and 
forty-two the next day. A few days later the 
remaining thirty-six followed the rest. 

It must not be supposed that, because the 
slave traffic was an atrocious institution, all who 
engaged in it were monsters of iniquity. On 
the contrary, many of the owners of slave-ships 
were upright and public-spirited men, just and 
humane in their dealings with their fellow-men. 
They saw no wrong in the slave-trade. As Mr 
Williams says: ‘However we may detest the 
trade and shudder at the horrors which neces- 
sarily accompanied it, even when most rigorously 
supervised and conducted by the most humane 
instruments ; though we know that no casuistry 
can convert wrong into right, yet must we re- 
member that custom has a wonderful effect in 
blinding the moral perceptions ; that men’s stan- 
dard of morality is being raised as the leaven of 
Christianity spreads.’ 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER XIX.—HOW I RODE TO THE SOUTH. 


oe HE night was full of wind, light 
Ee] spring airs which rustled and 
whistled down every street and 
brought a promise of the hills and 
the green country. The stars 
winked and sparkled above me; 
but I had no mind to them, or aught else, save 
a gray house in a wood and a girl sitting there 
with a heavy heart. Faith, my own was heavy 
enough as I led Maisie through the West Vennel, 
shunning all but the darkest streets, for I knew 
not when I might be challenged and recognised, 
losing my way often, but nearing always to the 
outskirts of the town. Children brawled on the 
pavement ; lights twinkled from window and door- 
way ; the smell of supper came out of chink and 
cranny. But such things were not for me, and 
soon I was past all, and near the hamlet of 
Liberton and the highway to Tweeddale. 

Now there was safety four me to mount, and 
it was blessed to feel the life between my knees 
and the touch of my horse’s neck. By good luck 
I had found her saddled and bridled, as if some 
careless, rascally groom had left her untouched 
since her arrival. But I would have cared little 


had there been no equipment save a bridle-rope. I 
could guide a horse on the darkest night by the 


sway of my body, and it was not for nothing 
that I had scrambled bareback about the hills of 
Barns. Maisie took the road with long, supple 
strides, as light and graceful as a bird. The big 
mass of the Pentlands loomed black before me; then 
in a little it fell over to the right as we advanced 
on our way.* The little wayside cottages went 
past like so many beehives; through hamlet and 
village we clattered, waking the echoes of the 
place, but tarrying not a moment, for the horse 
was mettlesome and the rider had the best cause 
in the world for his speed. 

Now this errand, which seems so light, was in 
reality the hardest and most dangerous that 
could be found. For you are to remember that 
I was a man proscribed and all but outlawed ; 
that any chance wayfarer might arrest me; and 
since in these troubled times any rider was sus- 
pected, what was a man to say if he saw one 
dressed in gentleman’s apparel, riding a blood- 
horse, coatless and hatless? Then, more—all the 
way to Peebles lay through dangerous land, for 
it was the road to the south-west and the Whigs 
of Galloway ; and since the Pentland Rising that 
part had been none of the quietest. Also, it was 
my own country, where I was a well-kenned man, 
known to nearly every one; so what might have 
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been my safety in other times was my danger in 
these. This, too, was the road which my cousin 
Gilbert had travelled from Barns, and well watched 
it was like to be if Gilbert had aught to do with 
the matter. But the motion of my horse was so 
free, the air so fine, the night so fair, and my own 
heart so passionate, that I declare I had forgotten 
all about danger, and would have ridden down 
the High Street of Edinburgh, if need had been, 
in my great absence of mind. 

I was recalled to my senses by a sudden warning. 
A man on horseback sprang out from the shelter of 
a plantation and gripped my bridle. I saw by the 
starlight the gleam of a pistol-barrel in his hand. 

‘Stop, man, stop! There’s nae sic great hurry. 
You and me ’ill hae some words. What hae 
ye in your pouches?’ 

Now I was unarmed, save for my sword, and 
the footpad before me was a man of considerable 
stature and girth, I had some remnants of sense 
left in me, and I saw that I had no time to 
draw my weapon. I foresaw, too, that if I 
closed with him, besides the possibility of getting 
a bullet in my heart, the contest would take 
much time and would have an uncertain ending. 
I was fairly at my wits’-end, what with hurry 
and vexation, when the thought struck me that 
the law and military which I dreaded were also 
the terror of such men as this. I made up my 
mind to throw myself on his mercy, Forby, 
being a south-country man, the odds were great 
that my name would be known to him. 

‘I have no money,’ I said, ‘for I came off this 
night hot-speed, with a regiment of dragoons 
waiting behind me. I am the laird of Barns 
in Tweeddale, and this day an outlaw and a 
masterless man. So I pray you not to detain me, 
for there’s nothing on me worth the picking. 
I have not a groat of silver, and, as you see, I 
ride in my shirt.’ 

‘Are ye the laird o’ Barns?’ said the man, 
staring. ‘Man, I never kent it, or I wadna 
ha’e been sae unceevil as to stop ye Be 
sure that I’m wi’ ye, and sae are a’ guid 
fellows that likena thae lang-nebbit dragoons and 
thae meddlesome brocks o’ lawyers in Embro’, 
Gang your ways for me. But stop; ye’ve nae 
airms, This ‘ill never dae. Tak’ yin o’ my 
pistols, for I'll never miss it, And see, gin ye 
tak’ my advice, and gin ye’re gaun to Barns, 
gang off the Peebles road at Leadburn, and haud 
doun by the Brochtoun and Newlands ways, for 
a’ the way atween Leadburn and Peebles is 
hotchin’ wi’ sodgers and what-ye-may-ca’-thems. 
Guid-e’en to ye, and a safe journey” The man 
rode off, and almost instantly was lost to my 
sight; but his act gave me assurance that there 
was still some good left in the world, though in 
the most unlikely places. : 

And now I saw before me the black woods of 
Roslin and Hawthornden, and in the near dis- 
tance the roofs of the clachan of Penicuik, There 


I knew danger would await me; so, taking a 
random turning to the right, I struck towards 
the hills in the direction of Glencorse. The 
place was rough and moory and full of runlets 
of water; but Maisie was well used to such land, 
for it was no worse than the haughs of Manor, 
and level turf compared with the brow of the Dei 
Wife or the shoulder of Scrape. So in a little, 
when the lights of Penicuik were well on the left, 


.I came to the Hawes Burn, which passes the inn of 


Leadburn, and tracking it downward, came to the 
bald white house which does duty for a hostel. 

I dared not enter, though I was woefully thirsty, 
but kept straight on to the cross-roads, where 
the two paths to Tweeddale part. One—the 
way by which I had gone when I set out on my 
travels—goes over the moor and down by the 
springs of the Eddleston Water, through the 
village of that name, and thence down the vale 
to Peebles. The other, longer and more circuitous, 
cuts straight over the rough moorlands to the 
little village of Newlands, then over much wild 
country to Kirkurd and the high hills which 
hem in the hamlet of Broughton, whence it is 
but five miles to the house of Dawyck. It is 
a road which I have always hated as being 
dismal and wild beyond any of my knowledge ; 
but now I was glad to be on. it, for every step 
brought me nearer to my love. 

In a little I saw a hill-top, which by its broad, 
flat shape I knew for the Black Mount, which 
lies above the village of Dolphinton on the way 
to the west country, This is a landmark of great 
note in the countryside, and now I could guess 
my whereabouts. I made out that I must be 
scarce two miles from the jumble of houses 
lining the highway which is named Kirkurd, at 
which spot the road fords the deep, sullen stream 
of Tarth. Now this same Tarth a little way down 
flows into the Lyne, which enters the Tweed 
almost opposite the house of Barns. At other 
times I had ridden the path down its side, for it 
is many miles the shorter way. But I knew well 
that Barns would be watched like the courtyard of 
the Parliament House, and I durst not for my life 
venture near it. I deemed it unprofitable to run 
the risk of capture for the sake of an hour or 
two saved; so, after passing Kirkurd, I held 
straight on over the black moors which lie to- 
wards the watershed of the Broughton Burn. 

Now, by good luck, I had dismounted just after 
the bridge, and buckled Maisie’s girth tight and 
eased the saddle, for I suspected that now I was 
entering a more dangerous country, The issue 
showed that I had guessed rightly, for, just at the 
sharp turn of the road over the Hell’s Cleuch burn, 
I came near to my end. I was riding carelessly 
at a rapid pace through the thick wood of pines 
which cloaks the turn, when suddenly, ere ever I 
knew, I was into the middle of a detachment of 
horse riding leisurely in the same direction. 

I do not well know how I acted, save that my 
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pistol went off in the mélé, and I saw a man 
clap his hand to, his shoulder in a vast hurry 
and swear freely. Half-a-dozen hands were 
stretched to my bridle; half-a-dozen pistols 
covered me at once. Now I had no leave to 
move my sword, my pistol I had fired, so I was 
wholly at their mercy. What happened I can 
only guess, for I was in too great a flurry to 
lave any clear remembrance of the thing. I was 
conscious of striking one man fiercely on the 
cheek with my empty pistol, and of kicking 
another on the shins with all my might. But 
my sudden appearance had startled the horses so 
thoroughly that all the dragoons’ time was taken 
up in curbing them, so they had no leisure 
to take aim at me. A dozen shots cracked 
around me, all going high into the air, and 
in a second I was through them and on the 
high-road beyond, some twenty paces in advance. 

But by this time they were getting their horses 
under, and I felt that there was no time to 
be lost if I wished to see many more days on 
earth. I patted Maisie’s neck, which to a horse 
of her spirit was the best encouragement, and 
set myself to a race for life. I kicked off my 
great boots to ease her, and then leaning for- 
ward, the trial of speed began. Behind me I 
heard shouting and the beat of horses getting 
into their stride. Before me was the long, thin 
highway, and black hills, and endless peat mosses. 
I had half a mind to leave the road and ride 
for the hills, where I made sure no man of 
them could ever follow me. But I reflected that 
this would shut for me the way to Dawyck, and I 
should have to lie hid in these regions for weeks, 
for when my path was once. seen they would guard 
~ it more closely. My only chance was to outstrip 
them, and so keep the country open before me. 

Now began the most terrible and desperate race 
that I was ever engaged in. I had tried my 
cousin Gilbert and beaten him on the side of 
Scrape; now his men were taking revenge for 
that episode in good earnest. 

Maisie responded gallantly to my call. I felt 
her long, supple swing below me, and the vibra- 
tion of her limbs. I began to glory in the 
exhilaration of the thing, and my spirits rose at 
a bound. The keen, cool air blew about my face, 
the moonlight danced on the horse’s neck, and 
the way in front was a long strip of light. 

But this braggadocio exhilaration soon passed, 
and in its place came some measure of forethought. 
I reflected that, though I might distance my pur- 
suers and win to Dawyck, I would surely be 
tracked, and so bring misfortune on my mistress 
and myself. I had as yet no clear plans for the 
future. I had already all but burned my boats, 
for this night’s work was like to get me into 
trouble on its own account. The wild notion of 
fleeing to the hills and trusting to God for the 
rest commended itself to me more and more. But 
one thing I must do—abide at Dawyck till such 


time as Nicol should be able to join us. I had 
the most perfect trust in him; I had proved him 
a hundred times, and I knew well that, if ‘mortal 
man could do aught to mend my fortunes, he could 
do it. So with this thought I matured a plan for 
the present. I must put forth all my speed and 
win clean away from my pursuers. Now at 
Broughton there was an inn where abode an 
honest man, one Joshua Watson, who had oft had 
dealings with me in the past. He was an old 
retainer of our house, and I knew that he would 
see his roof and gear in a blaze before his eyes 
ere he would let any harm come to a laird of 
Barns. To him I purposed to go and hide till 
the dragoons had passed. They had not recognised 
me; this I knew, for they were not men of our 
countryside, and if left to themselves would keep 
the highway to Moffat and have never a thought 
of turning aside into Tweeddale. 

I whispered something to Maisie, and the good 
mare set herself to the task. She was. still 
unjaded, for I had used her to long wanderings, 
and she had not forgotten the lesson, I listened 
to her steady, rhythmical breath and the measured 
beat of her hoofs, and I thanked Heaven that I 
had chanced on her. At first the dragoons were 
maybe an eighth of a mile behind. Soon the dis- 
tance increased, little by little at first, then by more 
and more as my mare got into her long gallop 
and their coarse beasts began to tire. We passed 
the little, lonely cot of Lochurd, nestling under 
great green hills, where the sheep bleat and the 
plovers cry alway. Then on by the lonely bog 
where men came once to dig marl and have left 
a monstrous wide pit filled with black water and 
with no bottom. I paused for a second to let 
Maisie drink from a burn which comes down from 
the Mount Hill. Soon we were at the turning 
where the road to Biggar and the west goes off 
from the highway. Here I stopped to listen for 
a moment. «Far off and faint I heard the noise 
of my pursuers, and judged they were near a mile 
distant. Then off again; and now the road in- 
clines downward, and as one rises over the crest 
of brae which the shepherds call the Rickle End, 
there bursts on the sight all the vast circle of 
hills, crowded and piled together, which marks 
the course of the Tweed. Down the little glen of 
Broughton I rode, while the burn made music by 
the highway, and it was hard to think that death 
awaited a little behind. Soon the moors sank 
into fields, trees and cottages appeared, a great 
stone mill rose by the water, and I clattered into 
the village of Broughton. 

The place was asleep, and as I drew up at the 
inn but one light was apparent. I hammered 
rudely at the door till the landlord came, sleepy 
and yawning and bearing a candle in his hand. 
At the sight of me he started, for my danger was 
known over all Tweeddale. In a few words I 
told him of my pursuit and my request. He was 
a man of sparing speech, and, saying nothing, he 
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led me to the barn and showed me a hole in a 
great bank of straw. Maisie he took to the stable. 
‘Ha’e nae fear,’ she said. ‘Trust me; Ill settle 
the hash o’ thae gentry,’ 

Sure enough, I had not been two minutes in 
the place when I heard voices and the sound of 
horses, and, creeping to the narrow unglazed 
window, saw the dragoons draw up at the inn- 
door. Much shouting brought down the landlord, 
who made a great show of weariness, and looked 
like one just aroused from sleep. 

‘Heard you or saw you any man pass on 
horseback about five minutes syne?’ they asked. 

‘I dare say I did? said he. ‘At ony rate I 
heard the sound o’ a horse, and it’s verra likely 
it was on the Moffat road. There’s a hantle o’ 
folk pass by here at a’ ’oors,’ 


*Ye’re sure he didna come in here?’ they said 
again. ‘We'll search the house to see.” 

‘Weel,’ said the landlord, ‘ye can dae as ye 
like, but it seems a gey fule’s errand. I tell ye 
it’s lang past midnight, and we’ve a’ been asleep 
here, and naebody could ha’e gotten in unless I 
had opened the door, for I ha’e a’ the keys. But 
come and look, gentlemen, and I’ll fetch ye some 
yill’ 

They drank the ale, and then seemed to think 
better of their purpose, for they remounted. 
‘He’ll be aff tothe hills at the heid o& 
Tweed, they said. ‘He would never, gin he 
had ony sense, gang doon Tweeddale, where 
there’s nae hiding for man or beast.’ So, with 
many wanton oaths, they set off again at a lazy 
gallop. 


THE WASTED WIND. 


SJHERE are mighty rivers of air 
%:| sweeping incessantly over the face 
of continent and ocean. The winds 
have neither source, shore, nor des- 
tination ; they cannot be separately 
named and set down upon the 
map; so that we easily forget their vast extent 
and immeasurable force. 

We live most of our time among walls; our 
homes are set in hollows among the hills; our 
gardens are sheltered by trees. All the conditions 
of our life tend to hide us from the wind. We 
underestimate its power and its constancy a 
hundredfold. Yet a large proportion of the heat 
which comes to the earth from the sun goes to 
make wind, and the air flows with every varia- 
tion of temperature. 

There are three principal forms in which the 
heat of the sun is made available for mechanical 
work. It built up plants long ago which are now 
converted into coal; and when this is burned, 
the energy may again be taken out in the form 
of work. Then, the sun distils the ocean into 
rain, and this, descending in the streams, can be 
made to do work through water-wheela And, 
lastly, the changing heat disturbs the air, and 
drives it over sea and land, to fill the sails of 
ships and to turn the arms of the windmill. The 
heat-engine, the water-engine, and the wind- 
engine are at present the three practical instru- 
ments of mechanical force. They are the only 
prime movers which have any economic use. 

Of these three sources of work—coal, water, and 
wind—the last is the only one which can any 
longer be called the free gift of nature. In the 
article in Chambers’s Journal for January entitled 
‘Water: the Modern Rival of Coal,’ the action of 
the first two prime movers was described. 

Coal must be bought, and water does ‘not flow 
everywhere ; but the wind goes everywhere, and 


no man owns it or can make a charge for its use. It 
is a river which is as wide as our country; it is 
an inexhaustible source of work. Yet this wind 
is wasted ; you may travel fifty miles through the 
country without seeing an attempt to make use of it. 

It is, indeed, used plentifully at sea. Innumer- 
able ships are moving over all waters impelled 
neither by machinery nor by human effort. 
Many a well-built sailing-vessel will travel, in a 
good breeze, at speeds which come near to those 
attained by steam. The heat-engine has not yet 
driven sails from the sea; it will probably never 
succeed in doing so, But the use of wind at sea 
is attended by certain disadvantages which do not 
affect its use by a stationary wind-engine. A 
ship needs a crew, and the sails must be 
shifted to suit the direction of the breeze; they 
must be reefed as its strength increases. A crew, 
or any hired labour, is a very expensive element 
in the utilisation of force. Every man em- 
ployed absorbs the interest on from one to 
three thousand pounds, and adds just so much 
to the capital sunk in the adventure. But a 
wind-engine needs no crew. It turns itself to 
face the wind without interrupting its action. 
It reefs its own sails when the breeze increases 
in force, and spreads them again to their full 
extent as the wind falls lighter. Oil it once 
or twice in the month, and your labour is done. 

In point of fact, the wind-engine is the most 
economical of all prime movers, The coal and 
the water which work the others are, compara- 
tively speaking, monopolies; the wind is free. 
But the motive-power of wind is subject to a 
special disadvantage. It does not always blow. 
From time to time, and for an indefinite number 
of hours, the wheel refuses to move at all. This 
cessation of work is quite irregular ; it may happen 
at any time; its occurrence and its duration can- 
not be foretold. The great majority of people are 
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ready to condemn wind-engines at once on this 
ground aldne, But it would be wiser to find out 
exactly how serious this undoubted drawback is ; 
whether it is not vastly exaggerated, and whether 
it may not be overcome in such a manner that 
the wind-power shall still retain its character as 
the cheapest source of work. 

The wind is fickle, but it is not so treacherous 
as is commonly supposed. Let us take a wind 
of ten miles an hour as the lowest ‘working 
wind,” This is a breeze which we should call 
pleasant and brisk; it is sufficient to keep a 
loaded windmill continuously at work, though it 
will not develop its full power. Although many 
well-made wind-engines do a considerable propor- 
tion of their work under lighter winds, we must 
allow a ten mile breeze for a wheel which is 
running its normal load. We shall therefore neglect 
all winds of lower speed. 

Now, there is a working wind for considerably 
over half the number of hours in a year. In some 
places there is such a wind for three-quarters of 
the whole time, while on the summits of the higher 
hills we get a still greater proportion of the year 
as suitable for the work of wind-engines. The 
following figures, calculated from Mr A. L. Morley’s 
tables, will give us a more definite idea of the 
power which is available for work. 

The records of Greenwich Observatory, at a 
height of 211 feet above sea-level, over a period 
of five successive years, show that the wind blew 
at a speed of ten miles an hour and upwards 
for 4824 hours out of the 8760 hours of the 
year. At Falmouth, at the same height and over 
a similar period, the wind blew ten miles and 
over for 6182 of the 8760 hours. At Edgbaston, 
_at a height of 625 feet, over a period of six 
consecutive years, there was a wind of more than 
ten miles an hour for 5600 hours out of the 
8760. That is to say, at Greenwich more than 
half, and at Falmouth nearly three-quarters, of the 
year consisted of working hours, 

Similarly, one may reckon, as a rule, on an aver- 
age of over eight hours a day of wind at sixteen 
miles an hour ; and this supply of wind is well dis- 
tributed throughout the twelve months. Thus, at 
Falmouth the wind is found to blow at a rate of 
sixteen miles an hour and upwards, as follows: 


January......339 hours, or about 11 hours a day. 


February. " 10 " 
March.........354 " " ll " 
April 295 " 10 " 
May " 8 " 
June... | " " 6 
J uly eecccccceee 274 " " 9 " 
August...... 274 " 9 " 
September. 191 " " 6 " 
October...... 257 " 8 " 
November...286 " " 9 " 
Deceinber....350 " " 11 " 


It may therefore be regarded as certain that 
there is no lack of wind at any part of the 


year; and it is interesting to notice, in connec- 
tion with electric lighting by wind-power, which 
is beginning to be recognised as an economical 
method, that the wind blows most in those 
months when most work is required of it. 

To those who have no experience of the work- 
ing of windmills, the motive-power appears to be 
too gusty and irregular to keep machinery going 
at that equal speed which is necessary both for 
its efficient working and for its preservation. 
But this objection is erroneous. In proportion to 
the elevation, the wind becomes comparatively 
smooth and eauai. The gusts and squalls are 
mostly, although not altogether, due to irregu- 
larities and obstructions on the earth’s surface, 
and at a height of even twenty feet, in an open 
position, they are largely eliminated. A ship at 
sea will preserve a constant inclination for many 
hours, and the clouds sail with a regular move- 
ment. 

Further, the engine itself is a huge flywheel, 
with great inertia, and temporary fluctuations in 
the strength of the wind have no effect on the 
regularity of its revolutions, On a day when the 
wind seems to consist of a succession of squalls, 
a windmill may be seen to turn as steadily as 
the balance-wheel of a steam-engine, Again, a 
dynamo has recently been constructed which may 
be run with considerable variations of speed with- 
out impairing its efficiency. 

The old-fashioned Dutch mill is well known 
as the type of wind-engine which was formerly 
common in many parts of Britain, and may still 
be seen at work in considerable numbers in the 
south and east, Its great arms, set in the form 
of a cross upon a huge shaft, are often forty or 
fifty feet in length. These ‘whips’ are fitted 
with frames covered with canvas, and the sails 
are reefed by the action of a governor, similar 
in principle to that of a steam-engine. 

The tower, which forms the body of the mill, 
is divided into several stories, and is surmounted 
by a dome which is free to travel round on 
rollers, to bring the sails into the wind. This is 
effected automatically by means of a tail-wheel, 
or small set of sails carried on the dome at the 
side opposite to the axle. When the wind strikes 
the face of the tail-wheel its revolution brings 
the dome round upon the tower, until the great 
sails are set square to the wind. The ‘wind- 
shaft’ which carries the whips turns a vertical 
shaft, set in the midst of the tower, and so 
transmits its motion to the mill-stones and other 
machinery below. Mills of this type, although 
they develop good power—often as much as eight 
horse-power in an average breeze—are very inferior 
to the modern engine. The latter is at once 


lighter, stronger, and cheaper for the work which 
it will do. 

Instead of four arms, it presents to the wind 
a circular sail, called the wind-wheel. This wheel 
is formed of from six to twelve radial arms, 
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which are joined by frames. It carries from 
twenty to over one hundred vanes or slats, each 
of which lies in the radial position, and is set at 
an oblique angle to the wind. A much greater 
surface is thus afforded for the motive-power 
than was the case in the older type of mill. 

The wheel is kept facing the wind by means 
of a rudder, which is a single large vane project- 
ing behind the wheel, and is driven from the wind 
like the vane of a weathercock; or, as is usual 
in the case of larger engines, a tail-wheel or 
rotating set of vanes is employed, like those 
familiar to us in the Dutch mill. 

There are several methods by which the modern 
machine may be reefed. The whole wheel may 
turn bodily away from the wind, in propor- 
tion to the increasing pressure, as in the case of 
the ‘Little Briton’ wheel; or the frames contain- 
ing the slats may be drawn back at their inner 
ends by the action of a governor. . This method 
is often employed in America. 

But probably the most sensitive, and quite the 
strongest, method is that employed in _ Titt’s 
Simplex Engine, in which each slat is separately 
hinged at its two ends, and is automatically 
turned by any excess of wind. In a sharp gale 
only the edges of the slats are offered to the 
pressure, and the air rushes harmlessly through a 
skeleton wheel. The slats may also be turned 
in the same way by a lever at the foot of the 
tower, so as to keep them at any desired angle, 
or to throw the surface completely open, and 
thus to stop the wheel altogether. The best 
angle of the slats depends upon the force of wind, 
the load of the engine, and the desired speed ; 
and it is important that this angle, in certain 
classes of work, should be capable of easy modifi- 
cation by the wheel-master. This wheel is started, 
regulated, and stopped as easily as a steam-engine. 

Wind - wheels may be erected on the roofs of 
buildings, or on steel trellis towers, or on wooden 
masts. It is important that the machine should 
be as free as possible from the shelter of neigh- 
bouring trees and houses; and in any case a 
certain elevation is desirable, because the wind 
is always considerably stronger twenty feet from 
the ground than at six or eight feet. In good 
situations a tower of from twenty to thirty feet 
is sufficiently high. 

The vertical driving shaft descends to within a 
few feet of the ground, where it is geared, by 
means of bevelled cogs, to the horizontal shaft 
which drives the machinery by means of belts or 
other gearing. It is well to see that the shaft- 
ing and gearing is as light as possible, for energy 
may easily be wasted in ill-fitting belts or un- 
necessarily massive shafts; every ton of shafting 
absorbs at least one horse-power to move it. The 
driving shaft is usually fitted with a movable 
coupling, so that the machinery may, at any 
moment, be thrown instantly out of connection 
with the wheel. : 


The power of the wind may be profitably 
applied to many purposes. A small wheel, for 
instance, of sixteen or twenty feet in diameter, on 
an estate or farm, will drive the sawmill and do 
all the cutting, crushing, and grinding by means 
of the barn machinery, thus saving much labour 
of men and horses. In the island of Barbadoes, 
which is devoted to sugar-growing, there is a 
windmill at every plantation, and all the 
machinery of the factory is driven by its means. 
Wherever there is work which may be done 
when the working wind is blowing, and left 
during periods of calm, the wind-wheel, directly 
geared to the machinery, is by far the cheapest 
mover. 

The wheel is most largely used, however, for 
pumping water. Thousands may be seen along 
American railway lines raising water into the 
tanks at the stations ; and this method of securing 
a constant supply at almost no cost is beginning 
to make its way in Britain. For instance, the 
problem of supplying the village of Hopeman, 
near Elgin, with water has been solved by means 
of the adoption of the Rollason Wind Motor, 
which in twenty-four hours had pumped 56,000 
gallons of water into the water-tank to supply 
the village. ‘In some single cities of America,’ 
says Wolff, ‘over five thousand windmills are 
manufactured, on an average, each year.’ 

The same author finds, from the study of the 
actual performances of a great number of wheels, 
that the 25-foot engine will raise 12,743 gallons of 
water to a height of 25 feet in one hour of a 
sixteen mile breeze ; and that it will do this for 
an average of eight hours a day, with no further 
expense than the interest on its first cost and 
the depreciation on a durable machine, Labour 
is limited to the filling of its oil-cups once or twice 
in the month. Mr Titt, of Warminster, who is 
the best authority on the subject in this country, 
finds that the 14-foot wheel will deliver daily 
10,000 gallons of water at a height of 100 feet. 
Since a 25-foot wheel, with its tower, costs about 
£180, and the 14-foot wheel, with its tower, costs 
£75, it must be admitted that these results are 
obtained at very small cost. In the case of the 
larger wheels, developing from five to thirty or 
more horse-power, the economy is proportionally 
greater. 

The following pumping-wheel is described fully 
in the journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England for June 1897. It is on the estate 
of Lord Spencer, in Northamptonshire. It is 
30 feet in diameter ; it raises water from a boring 
200 feet deep, for the water-supply of two villages 
one mile apart and for the adjacent pastures. 
This engine has been running for four years 
without any danger of failure of water through 
failure of wind-power. With a wind of sixteen 
miles, it raises 1350 gallons per hour from this 
great depth, and it works continuously with a 
wind of ten miles. It is estimated to raise, in 
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the course of a year a total supply of nearly six 
million gallons to a height of 200 feet. The 
cost of this tower and wheel was £275 ; it involves 
practically no expense for attendance. 

Such recorded performances are sufficient proof 
of the incomparable cheapness of wind-power for 
all such purposes as pumping water - supplies, 
irrigation, or the draining of marshy ground. One 
may say, indeed, that this is the only economical 
method of raising water; for the hydraulic ram 
cannot, in the majority of cases, be applied. And 
the secret of its cheapness is threefold: a simple 
and durable machine, no fuel, no attendance. 

But we méay perhaps look for the greatest 
future development of wind-power, not so much 
in the direct driving of machinery or pumps 
as in the generating of electricity by means of 
the dynamo. The recent improvements in the 
transmission of electric power have opened up 
an immense field for an economic prime mover ; 
and the wide utilisation of the wind-wheel for 
this purpose, suggested by Lord Kelvin in 1881, 
has already come into the region of practical 
possibility. It is now possible to erect the 
machine on the most favourable site, and to 
transmit the energy which it develops to the 
places where it is to be used. The supply can 
be sent to motors or to lighting installations at 
a distance from one another in the proportions 
in which it is needed. During the periods of 
working wind the surplus energy is stored in 
accumulators against the time of calm. 

The cheapness of the electrical transmission 
and subdivision of power consists in several 
advantages, but chiefly in the fact that no more 
power is used than is actually needed. In a 
steam-driven factory the engine must be kept 
going whether it is fully loaded or whether 
only a small proportion of the machinery is 
actually running. The shafting is driven all 
the time, the boiler has to be kept at its proper 
pressure, and there is always a serious leak of 
power in belting. The total loss of power is 
often considerably over fifty per cent.; in not 
a few cases it has been found to exceed seventy 
per cent. But where a motor is used for each 
machine no unnecessary work is done. If only 


one machine is being run no more power than 
is sufficient to drive it is consumed; if twenty 
machines are started there is immediately enough 
power for them all. 

A further economy is secured by the ease 
with which power can be carried to a distance, 
so that work may be done in any required place. 
A good example is found in the electric plough, 
which, in certain German experiments, has proved 
itself very economical. An insulated cable is 
laid temporarily across the fields to where the 
plough is working, and power is transmitted 
to it from the home dynamo. Wind-driven 
electric stations in rural districts would find 
no lack of demand for power over an area of 
two or three miles’ radius, and its distribution 
would be comparatively simple and inexpen- 
sive. 

Since the Post Office has employed motor-cars 
in a daily service, and electric cabs are running 
in London streets, it may be assumed that these 
vehicles have entered on a serious stage of their 
development. The electric car is that form 
which is at once the safest, quietest, and the 
least subject to vibration. But its extensive use 
is hindered by the impossibility of obtaining 
power except in the largest centres of population. 
There is no doubt that before long there will 
be a large demand for the supply of electricity 
at stations in the smaller towns and at intervals 
along the great roads. If this comes about, it 
is likely that the supply will be obtained from 
the only source of ‘power which is equally 
obtainable all over the country. 

Installations of this kind are already at work, 
and have proved themselves to be successful and 
economical. There is, for instance, near a 
country house in the Midlands a 35-foot 
wheel of the Simplex pattern. This engine 
supplies light to two hundred sixteen-candle 
power incandescent lamps, and by means of 
several motors works stable and dairy machinery, 
pumps water for the house, and drives various 
agricultural machines at a farm half-a-mile 
away. A ten-horse-power dynamo is used, and 
is found to run at its normal speed for an 
average of over eight hours in the day. 


THE HUSBAND OF MILLICENT. 


CHAPTER III. 


iE ILLICENT packed her portmanteau, 
«taking a good many more things 
than were necessary for only a few 
days. ‘One never knows what 
one may want,’ she said to herself 
in excuse. 

She settled any business connected with the 
parish, and gave the servants directions about 


cleaning the rooms. ‘They want turning out 
badly,’ she said, a little bit apologetically, to 
Sarah ; ‘you will do it better if I am away.’ 
Everythi was ready, and she had about half- 
an-hour to wait before the dogcart would come 
round. She sat down in the drawing-room and 
took up a book, and tried to feel cool and 


composed. 
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She assured herself she was doing a most sen- 
sible thing—a wise and well-considered act of 
which every one, if they knew, would approve. 

They could not fail to approve, at least all 
persons of new and enlightened ideas, Several 
important writers had lately shown how dignified 
it was on such occasions to go away. The day 
of patient Griseldas was past. 

She was in the midst of these reflections when 
the afternoon post came in. Amongst the letters 
was one in her husband’s handwriting. She 
looked at it for a moment. She felt half-inclined 
to put it in her pocket and read it in the train. 
She had a lurking fear that some sentimental 
feeling for the writer might be aroused and make 
her repent her decision. On second thoughts, 
however, she opened it, and rather impatiently 
scanned the contents. 

Her father-in-law was still very ill. Henry 
hoped, however, to get away soon for a day or 
two. Some one was coming to take his place. 
He mentioned a few other matters, and asked 
some questions about the parish. And then came 
something which made her hands tremble and the 
colour mount to her cheeks: ‘You mentioned the 
locked room next the study in one of your letters. 
I was in a hurry when I answered. I believe I 
asked you not to go in. I wanted to show it to 
you myself. Well, I will tell you about it. I 
have often been on the point of doing so; but it 
is connected with a part of my life which I have 
to shut away. I try not to think about it. You 
know I entered the Church at my mother’s wish. 
My brother was alive then. The second son has 
always gone into the Church in our family. She 
was dying, and I would have promised her any- 
thing she asked. But I did not know how hard 
it would be. I tried serving two masters at first. 
But it would not do. I had to give it entirely 
up. I hope she knows what it has been. I think 
perhaps it is better to write and tell you all 
this. You will understand how I was obliged to 
lock it all away. I do not often go there, only 
now and then, and dream of what I might have 
done, I allow myself that. Go yourself and see. 
The key is in my writing-table drawer, at the 
back.’ 

Millicent sat quite still for a few moments, the 
letter clasped between her two hands. Presently 
she got up and went out into the hall. She 
listened for an instant; then she walked upstairs 
to the study. 

She found the key and fitted it into the lock. 
The door opened and she went into the room. 
The shutters were closed, and only streaks of 
light filtered through the chinks. She hastily 
undid them and threw them open. Then she 
looked around. What should she see? 

It was very simple. It had the appearance of 
an artist’s studio for many years disused. The 
dust lay thick upon everything, and there was a 
faint, hardly perceptible smell from the neglected 


bottles of oil and varnish which stood in rows 
upon the mantelpiece. 

Leaning against the sides of the room were 
innumerable canvases and stretchers, many of 
them turned away so that only their backs were 
visible. Amongst them were several studies 
of heads and unfinished portraits, showing con- 
siderable feeling and power. Upon the walls 
were some finished works in frames—an old 
man’s head, some Venetian girls, some portraits 
of children. 

A litter of charcoal sketches lay upon a table ; 
there was a palette covered with dingy daubs 
of colour, cracked, dusty, and dry; and there 
were brushes and tubes of paint and implements 
of various kinds. 

Upon the floor were some old Eastern rugs, 
and lying in a heap upon a sofa were some 
faded draperies and pieces of embroidery. Upon 
a ledge which ran around one side of the room 
was a row of plaster casts. 

And there were books—shelves filled with 
books—books on art, French novels, books that 
had been books of the day ; and near the fireplace 
was a low, luxurious arm-chair, with a pipe-rack 
and cigar-box close at hand, and a quaint old 
carved ash-tray. 

Millicent scanned everything. She noted every 
detail with eager, curious eyes. Her cheeks were 
flushed. The reaction from the state of mind in 
which she had been made her brain feel quite 
numb, 

‘So this is his secret. I have been very—foolish, 
she said to herself at last. And then she came 
suddenly to a pause. She had forgotten time 
and everything since she entered the room. Now 
her ear caught the sound of wheels coming round ; 
and, going quickly to the window, she saw the 
dogeart draw up at the hall-door. 

There was her box ready to be put behind, and 
Sarah standing on the steps with her bag and her 
fur cloak. And who was that talking to Jackson ? 
The angle of the jutting-out wall below hid 
some one who had just come up. A sudden 
curiosity seized her. She opened the window 
cautiously and looked out. 

It was Henry—he had actually come home! 
There he was, looking at her box, and asking 
who was going away. They were telling him! 

Millicent gasped. What should she do? What 
would he think ? 

And there was the cold, little reproachful note 
she had written to him, lying upon the hall- 
table! It was too late to get it back. He would 
see it now. He would see it; and what would 
he think ? 

She stood for a moment helpless and miser- 
able, staring blankly out of the window. 

‘How can I ever explain?’ she muttered to 
herself. ‘How could I have been so wicked? It 
will look as if I was running away—almost 


eloping, she added under her breath. ‘Leaving 
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the parish just when I was most wanted; and 
the Sunday schools, and the Mothers’ Meeting, 
and the sick people. He will never think any- 
thing of me again. 

‘At any rate I will take off my things,’ she 
said after a pause ; and she hastily went down to 
her bedroom. 

She removed her hat and jacket and put 
them away. Then she stood in the middle of 
the floor and listened. He had gone into the 
drawing-room. He had come out into the hall. 
‘Where is your mistress?’ she heard him ask 
one of the servants. 

Then he came upstairs—two steps at a time. 
He came into the room. 

‘O Henry !—I didn’t know you were return- 
ing,’ she said brokenly. ‘1’—— 

But he came up to her and kissed her quite 
in his usual way. ‘I suppose not. I hear my 
telegram never arrived. I sent it by a chance 
boy, which was rash. My uncle came unex- 
pectedly for a few days, which enabled me to 
get away.’ 

He threw himself into an arm-chair. She 
glanced. at him furtively. He looked anxious and 
worn. 

‘Is he better?’ she asked in a low voice, 

‘Yes, slightly. But it has been very terrible. 
His mind quite gone. No one able to manage 
him but me.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Millicent, ‘how dreadful for you! 
How could I’—— But she stopped. 

‘Yes; I did not tell you, I did not want to 
distress you. It was all so hopeless and so sad, 
He may last for some while. Something will 
have to be-arranged. I can’t be away from the 
-parish much longer.’ 

He got up and paced up and down the room 
with knitted brows. Suddenly he paused opposite 
her. She looked up at him and her heart beat 
fast. ‘You were just going away, were you not?’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes. O Henry, can you ever forgive me? I 
don’t deserve it, I know.’ She clasped her hands 
tightly together and her voice choked. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked her husband as 
he looked at her in a_ slightly perplexed 
manner, 

‘Why, I was going away—to stay away, to—to 
—leave for some while. I don’t know when I 
was coming back,’ she answered feebly, her cheeks 
very pale and her eyes full of tears, 

He stooped and kissed her. ‘Poor darling, 
you must have been very lonely. I meant 
to have suggested to you to stay away with 
some of your friends. Much the best thing 
to do.’ 

Millicent stared speechlessly at him. Her 
quickened perceptions saw things in a curiously 
broadened light. It gave her something of a 
shock. She perceived, as with a sudden flash of 
insight, that Henry could not understand—would 


never understand anything so mean and petty 
and foolish. If she told him all, explained never 
so eloquently, yet he would not understand. It 
would not convey to him the truth. He would 
very likely think she was not quite well, and 
was not herself to-day. That was all, She felt 
as if a great gulf yawned between them—between 
his nature and hers. 

‘And, by the way,’ he went on, ‘I picked up 
a note in the hall for me in your handwriting. 
Now you can tell me instead—much nicer, 

‘Oh, it is nothing,’ said Millicent. ‘I—I wrote 
it to tell you I was going away—and—do you 
mind giving it to me?’ 

He threw it into her lap, and then he came 
near her and stroked her hair. ‘We’ll go away 
together for a few days as soon as I can arrange 
it,’ he said. ‘You’ve been doing too much in the 
parish, I expect. You look quite pale. We'll go 
and get a breath of sea air.’ 

‘No, I haven’t done much at all, said Milli- 
cent miserably. 

She watched him wonderingly, as he walked to 
the window and leaned out, the long sprays of 
Virginia creeper waving over him in crimson 
festoons. He was far ahead of her, It was she 
who had fallen short, who had altogether failed 
—failed in the most elementary part of the new 
creed. She could never talk of mutual faith 
again. She would have to relinquish any such 
exalted réle, and recognise that she was merely 
commonplace. It was very depressing. 

‘Have you been—into the room yet?’ said her 
husband presently. 

He had given some directions to the gardener 
who was working below upon one of the flower- 
beds, 

‘Yes ; just before you came. And—O Henry— 
I do feel for you—ever so much. It must have 
been so hard !’ 

She was not a demonstrative woman, but she 
came up to him and put an arm around him, 
and leant her head against his. 

He kissed her in a grateful, tender way.: ‘Yes,’ 
he said ; ‘I knew you would. I can’t think why 


I didu’t tell you before. But I always put off — 


explaining things—especially about myself. Lazi- 
ness, I suppose. And besides, I try not to think 
about it. Regretful thoughts are bad for the 
work. One mustn’t look back. Anyhow, I knew 
you would understand—and I’m so glad you know. 
It’s all right now.’ 

There was perfect confidence in his tone. She 
would always understand, whether he explained 
himself or whether he didn’t—she would under- 
stand, That was what was in his tone, She 
looked at him silently for a moment. Her eyes 
gleamed. 

‘Yes, she answered in a low voice; ‘I think 
it is all right now.’ 


THE END. 
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AOHN GRAHAM of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee, fell in the hour 
of victory at Killiecrankie, 27th 
July 1689, and his remains were 
buried in Old Blair church, Blair 
Athole, where exactly two hundred 
years later the Duke of Athole placed a tablet to 
his memory. The village of Blair in early times 
was on the hillside adjoining and behind Blair 
Castle. The present village of Blair Athole lies in 
the middle of the strath watered by the Garry; 
its church was the first Presbyterian place 
of worship attended by the Queen in Scotland. 
What used to be the old inn, a rambling build- 
ing in the line of the old coach-road, is now the 
factor’s house. The old church is roofless, and 
when its dust was disturbed to bury the sixth 
Duke of Athole in 1866, among the bones disturbed 
were found some twenty-nine skulls. It appears 
that when the dust was disturbed at an earlier 
period, in 1794, some remains of the armour of 
Claverhouse were found. The gravedigger is 
reported to have sold these remains to a party of 
travelling tinkers, who bought them for the sake 
of the brass which they contained. General 
Robertson of Lude rescued part of a steel cap 
from the tinkers, and a portion of Dundee’s 
corslet has been preserved at Blair Castle. Some 
bones removed in 1852 to the church of St 
Drostan at Deer, in Aberdeenshire, were believed 
at the time by not a few persons to have been 
part of Dundee’s bones. But this was strongly 
disputed, and is not the accepted view. 

The following is the text of the memorial 
placed over the dust of Claverhouse in September 
1889: ‘Within the vault beneath are interred the 
remains of John Graham of Claverliouse, Viscount 
Dundee, who fell at the battle of Killiecrankie, 
27th July 1689, aged forty-six. This memorial is 
placed here by John, seventh Duke of Athole, 
K.T., 1889.’ 

Romance and tragedy mingle over the life and 
death of the Viscountess of Dundee, afterwards 
Lady Kilsyth. Jean, daughter of William Lord 
Cochrane, married Claverhouse at the height of his 
persecuting career, against the will of her mother, 
in 1684, ‘Had she [not] been right principled she 
would never, in despite of her mother and relations, 
have made choice of a persecutor, as they call me,’ 
wrote Claverhouse. It appears that Lady Dundee’s 
infant boy only survived three months after the 
fatal news from Killiecrankie. While on a visit 
to Colzium, the seat of the family of Kilsyth, she 
met William Livingstone, afterwards Viscount 
Kilsyth, who became her second husband in 1694. 
The plain gold ring which he presented to her 
on the day of their betrothal was dropped in the 
garden, and this was at once set down as an evil 
omen. This ring was afterwards discovered, when 


the tenant was digging potatoes in 1796, nearly 
a century afterwards. Another ring was found 
which Lady Dundee may have given her husband, 
and it bore the inscription, ‘Yours till death.’ 
The inscription on the first ring was, ‘Yours for 
ever. Livingstone had to retire with his wife 
to Holland for political reasons, and it was there 
that, in 1695, the following tragic event took 
place. During the night the turf roof of the 
house in which they were residing fell and 
buried the Viscountess and her son, and a Mrs 
Melville, her lady’s-maid. Kilsyth was for three- 
quarters of an hour beneath the rubbish, but 
both he and his friend escaped unhurt. Not so 
his wife, who perished along with her maid and 
son, being suffocated ere they could be relieved. 
The bodies of mother and son were embalmed 
and sent to Scotland for burial in Kilsyth church, 
Exactly a century later, in May 1795, some 
students from Glasgow went down to visit the 
Kilsyth vault ; and, prompted by curiosity, one of 
them tore up the lid of the leaden coffin, with 
the result we have to relate. 

Dr Rennie, parish minister, who drew up an 
account of the circumstance, relates the sequel. 
He tells us that the body had been embalmed in 
Holland, landed at Leith, lay for a time in a 
cellar there until conveyed to Kilsyth, and was 
buried according to the rites of the Church of 
England. The body was enclosed first in a coffin 
of fir ; next in one of lead carefully cemented, but 


without inscription. This was again covered with | 


a strong wooden coffin. The space between the 
two coffins was filled up with white matter, of 
the colour and consistency of putty, apparently 
composed of gums and perfumes, for it had a rich 
aromatic smell. Dr Rennie had frequently seen 
the coffin before, as the vault was often opened, 
The outer wooden coffin and the lead, it was 
observed, had begun to decay. The students who 
laid sacrilegious hands upon Lady Dundee’s coffin 
in 1795 had disclosed the inner coffin of fir, which 
was found as fresh as if newly made; and the 
cover, being loose, was easily removed,, With 
astonishment visible on their features, tlrey looked 
on the body of Lady Kilsyth and her child in 
perfect preservation. On 12th June of that year, 
the matter having been noised abroad, great 
crowds came at all hours, and would not be 
denied admittance to the vault. Dr Rennie,, 
narrating what he saw, says he found the body 
was in perfect. preservation, and quite entire. 
‘Every feature and every limb was as full—nay, 


the very shroud was as clean and fresh, and the 


colours of the ribbons as bright, as the day they 
were lodged in the tomb. What rendered the: 
scene more striking and truly interesting was, 
that the body of her son and only child, the 
natural heir of the title and estates of Kilsyth, 
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lay at her knees. His features were as composed 
as if only asleep. His colour was as fresh and his 
flesh as plump and full as in the perfect glow of 
health. The smile of infancy and innocence sat 
on his lips. His shroud was not only entire but 
perfectly clean, without a particle of dust upon it. 
He seems to have been only a few months old. 
The body of Lady Kilsyth was equally well pre- 
served ; and at a little distance, with the feeble 
light of a taper, it would not have been easy to 
distinguish whether she was dead or alive. The 
features—-nay, the very expression of the counten- 
ance—were marked and distinct, and it was only in 
a certain light that you could distinguish anything 
like ghastly and agonising traits of a violent death.’ 
A wound still visible on the right temple may 
have been sufficient to cause the death of Lady 
Kilsyth. Some medical gentlemen seem to have 
gone further than look on, for an incision made 
into the arm of the infant disclosed the fact that 
the flesh was quite firm. 

At a later date there was vandalism around 
the tomb of Lady Kilsyth. About 1822 the old 


church was pulled down, and a new one built ina 
different situation. The vault was, however, pre- 
served intact, the factors of Sir A. Edmonstone, 
the proprietor of Colzium, being buried there. 
On the death of one of them, about 1851, when 
the vault was again opened, it was found that the 
sexton had removed the body of Lady Kilsyth, to 
put that of the factor in its place. Sir Archibald 
Edmonstone, who then saw the body of Lady 
Kilsyth, says that it was perfectly shrivelled and 
discoloured, and the child, which before had been 
seen lying at her feet, was now lying on her breast. 
Impressed by a feeling of reverence for the 
remains, Sir Archibald immediately ordered the 
body to be walled up within the vault, so that it 
could never again be exposed, and he also put a 
memorial inscription over the spot. 

A tragic interest thus attended the last resting- 
places of both Viscount and Lady Dundee, though 
they were laid so far apart. William Livingstone 
of Kilsyth, who succeeded his brother as fifth 
Earl of Kilsyth, engaged in the rebellion of 
1715, was attainted, and died at Rome in 1733, 
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FROM UNDER THE PUNKAH AT TRICHINOPOLY. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I, 


T’S a far cry to Loch Awe,’ but 
not so far as from Trichinopoly to 
the North Brig o’ Auld Reekie; 
yet here I am sweltering in the 
former and thinking only of the 
latter. 

I have come back from early parade with the 
Royal Horse Artillery, had my tub, and find it 
too hot even to sit idle in a long Madras-chair 
under a punkah, almost too hot to think, but 
not quite; and my thoughts have flown back to 
the North Bridge en route for the University—and 
I’m thinking—I’m thinking of my medical student 
days till I determine to try and forget the heat in 
scribbling. 

The time I write of is from the end of the 
"fifties till the mnever-to-be-forgotten graduation 
day of Ist August 1863. Think of the teachers 
in the University at that time—gods, not men— 
Syme, Simpson, Goodsir, Christison, Hughes- 
Bennett, Playfair, Douglas Maclagan, ‘ Woody,’ 
Laycock, and the rest—every man among them 
leaving his mark and making history. How 
earnest they all were in their teaching, and yet 
how different! Let me try to sketch some of 
them. We had better start for a nine o’clock 
‘morning class — Materia Medica. Rather sharp 
work to be in the class-room by nine when you 


were regularly reading till two every morning. 
Poor old Davie Simpson and I generally met 
about the top of Hanover Street to walk up to- 
gether to the University ; and we had to walk, I 
can tell you, as we generally looked behind us 
just before getting on to the e, expecting to 
see, and seeing, a handsome, tall, slight figure, 
tightly buttoned up in a black frock-coat, a fine 
face with grizzled whiskers underneath a well- 
brushed hat, a throat open to the breeze in a 
wide collar, and a pair of shapely legs, well 
extended, full of spring and life, coming along at 
something over four miles an hour. You know 
who it is, of course—Christison. Davie and I 
never knew quite if he really meant racing us up 
to the University ; but the same thing took place 
morning after morning, and we had all our work 
cut out to keep in front of Sir Robert. Nor were 
we always able to do so; and there was a sly 
little twinkle in the eye of the Professor on the 
occasions when he caught us up and sailed past 
us as we lifted our hats. But the twinkle was 
all gone a few minutes later when he was seated 
in his professorial chair, the personification of 
dignity and the very type of the high- bred 
physician. Still, I do think there was a twinkle in 
his eye on the Bridge, and I thought I saw it once 
on another awful occasion when I was feeling—well, 
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as I never want to feel again—viz., as I appeared 
before him for examination. I think he recog- 
nised in me one of the youngsters who used so 
undauntedly to race him up to the University ; 
and if so, he could scarcely have helped twinkling 
on recognising in the dejected, trembling, pallid 
youth, sitting lonely before him at the examina- 
tion-table, the rather boisterous young man, burst- 
ing with health and spirit, who had the temerity 
to try conclusions with him on the North Bridge 
morning after morning. 


AND Sir James Y. Srmpson. 


Say that we now go to Hughes-Bennett at ten. 
Quite a different style of man here—a man that 
his students feared, while they loved and re- 
spected him as one of the grandest teachers and 
most severe examiners in the University. No 
nonsense in this class. If any man in the class 
hopes to pass his examination, he must listen to 
every word; nay more, he must make use at 
examination of the very words used in the lecture, 
in order to give clear definitions. Why, I sup- 
pose all of us attending Physiology at that time 
would to-day define the difference between ‘sensa- 
tion’ and ‘sensibility’ in the very words John 
Hughes-Bennett used in 1860— difficult to find 
any others absolutely correct. What a terrible 
examiner he was! He looked like stone. He 
asked you a question, let you talk, and gave not 
the slightest sign as to whether you were per- 
fectly right or talking absolute nonsense. I have 
no doubt this was done to make you self-reliant, 
but it was agony and so hopeless. I know I left 
his examinati6n-table with a full conviction that 
I was plucked and had made unwittingly some 
terrible exhibition of myself; and the reaction 
was almost too great for me when, being recalled 
from the .‘funkégpoonr’ where we all had to 
await our marks* being made up, I was told by 
the Dean of the Faculty, that I had passed, and 
saw on the face of Hughes-Bennett a sort of 
half-smile, as much as to say, ‘What were you 
afraid of ? You were all right; I never said you 
were wrong;’ but if he had only favoured me 
with even a half-shadow of that half-smile at the 
examination - table, what agony he might have 
saved me! Now I see how right he was; it is 
no use a man being right if he be not confident 
in his opinion and self-reliant; and even a 
student’s opinion should not be liable to altera- 
tion or modification at the smile or frown of the 
examiner. What has this severe teacher and 
examiner done, not only for university teaching 
in Edinburgh, but also in London, where his 
system of teaching was carried on by Murchison 
and others, and to-day is still carried on by those 
who learned in the old Infirmary wards of John 
Hughes-Bennett? Once I did see Bennett with a 
full, broad smile, which, however, he jnstantly 
banished, and immediately put on the severe look 


which he kept for students in general. It came 
about in this way : Twelve o’clock was the hospital 
hour, and the students collected in the wards to 
await the advent of the Professor. A group of us 
had gathered ourselves at the end of Bennett’s first 
ward, and there was a good deal of laughing and 
joking going on ; there was no very bad case in this 
ward, and the patients were mostly sitting up in 
bed, amused with the fun going on amongst the 
students. I was always more or less an adept at 
getting musical sounds out of the most unlikely 
things, and on this occasion I was in full blast 
upon my stethoscope, playing ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ with much feeling and tremolo, as if the 
stethoscope were a cornet, greatly to the edifica- 
tion of the students and patients, when suddenly 
in walked Bennett with his quick step and 
caught me in flagrante delicto, The solo could 
scarcely have recommended itself to his highly- 
cultivated musical ear, but the ridiculous situa- 
tion did catch him for a second, and caused a 
distinct smile, hidden, however, immediately under 
the usual severe look. I wished I could have 
sunk through the floor, but nothing was said ; 
and in five minutes more I was examining a new 
case before Bennett and all the students, begin- 
ning with the inevitable first two questions, ‘ How 
long have you been ill?’ ‘Where do you feel 
pain?’ and without these two preliminary ques- 
tions no student of Hughes-Bennett was allowed 
to proceed, 

However, that story has taken us to the Infir- 
mary at twelve o’clock, and I have not accounted 
for the hour from eleven to twelve. Let us go 
to the great Professor J. Y. Simpson, nee 
Sir James. 

Well, this is a class in-which you reall 
two full sessions to get through the pro- 
perly. The first session should be devoted to 
copying all these closely-written blackboards into 
your note-book. There is very little time to 
listen to the lecture; you must get the boards 
this session and listen to the lecture next winter. 
I suppose there is hardly a student who attended 
Simpson’s lectures who has not his copy of these 
blackboards treasured to this day. I know I have 
mine, and would not take their weight in gold 
for them. What a delight they have been to me 
in almost all parts of the world! I knew them 
by heart at one time, if indeed I do not do so 
now. A crowded class to-day—possibly a ‘Simp- 
son story’ is expected. The little door opens, 
and in walks the dear old Professor, with his 
massive head, his long hair, his twinkling eyes, 
and broad, benevolent face. Then he begins to 
speak in his rather small voice through smiling 
lips; he rests both hands upon a long pointer, 
and his head rests a little sideways upon his 
hands. Is it possible. this little, stout, good- 
humoured - looking man is great Simpson, at 
whose feet the medical wo has learnt its 
lessons ; tlie man who perhaps has done more for 
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humanity in general than any other before or 
since, by giving freely that blessed drug chloro- 
form, with its power to relieve suffering? Think 
of it! Think what it was in years before Simpson 
and chloroform. Think of the operations in 
hospitals, on the battlefields, in the cockpits on 
board our ships in action, when these operations 
were performed without chloroform. 

Well, there stands the little man, or great god, 
who brought to mankind the greatest blessing of the 
age—chloroform. What a combination of qualities 
in one man !—kindliness, charity, perseverance, 
intellect, devoutness, skill, grand common-sense, 
gentleness, courage, and, I think, every other 
great quality of mind that one can think of, 
keenly alive to a joke, and with a very pretty 
turn of sarcasm. 

Will you excuse another story, and that a 
personal one? At the time I write of a system 
existed with regard to the examinations—I do 
not say whether it was good or bad, but if a 
student at the written examination did an ex- 
ceptionally good paper he was excused his vivd 
voce exam., and this was equivalent to pass- 
ing with honours. I have before said I knew 
Simpson’s blackboards by heart, and as they con- 
tained the whole of Simpson's subject, it was 
not difficult for me to give in a good paper. 
The real difficulty was to know where to stop. 
Well, I had been told from a private source 
I was to have no vivd voce, but I was not 
supposed to know this till I went into the 
examination-room. 

When I took my seat at the examination-table 
Simpson had not arrived, but one of the assessors, 
by no means a friend of mine from private 
reasons, had arrived, and began to examine and 


~ *heckle’ me. I knew he was doing this ‘unlawfully,’ 


having previously been told I was to have no 
vivd voce; but knowing Simpson’s boards so well, 
I was not to be frightened by this Jack-in-office, 
and I dare say gave him as good as I got. Pre- 
sently in walked Simpson, with his broad-brimmed 
hat and long hair flowing out. I saw him take 
in the situation in an instant as I jumped up 
from my chair and stood respectfully at attention, 
The Jack-in-office, finding himself caught doing 
a dirty trick, made a lame apology, saying, ‘Oh, 
this is Mr Rowe, Professor; I am just asking 
him a few questions, but it is very easy work. 
Would you like to examine him?’ Dear old 
Simpson, taking off his hat and pushing back his 
hair, with a wicked little twinkle in his eye to 
me, said, ‘Oh no; Mr Rowe is far too good for 
me, with a very distinct accent on the ‘me,’ as 
much as to say, ‘and I fancy a* great deal too 
good for you. The Professor then sat down, and 
motioning me to my chair opposite him, said, ‘Mr 
Rowe, you gave me an excellent paper, and I am 
much pleased with your thesis on chloroform 
which I am reading. How is your father? Has 
he been catching any more salmon lately?’ The 


rest of the time we spent in talking of salmon- 
fishing, and Jack-in-office, I fancy, felt rather 
Sout of it.’ 

Such was the kindly man who conferred on 
mankind the inestimable boon of chloroform, with 
its power to give freedom from pain and suffering 
even during the most prolonged and severe opera- 
tions, To-day, when you cannot take up a medical 
paper without finding a record of two or three 
deaths during the preceding week from chloro- 
form, it is almost becoming a question if the boon 
is as great as it appeared. We did not have these 
deaths in the old days. How can we explain 
all this? In my time at Edinburgh every one 
got chloroform, and almost any quantity. We 
hardly ever used a stethoscope to examine the 
heart, or felt the pulse, and the patients did 
not die. One thing we certainly never did— 
we never used an inhaler; and I suppose to this 
day in Scotland and Ireland ‘inhalers’ are almost 
unknown. Imagine, if you can, the expression on 
the face of Simpson or Syme if any ‘London 
body’ had proposed giving a patient of theirs 
chloroform through an inhaler! Both Simpson 
and Syme taught that chloroform should be in- 
haled from being sprinkled on a towel, the two 
golden rules being to see that the vapour was. 
properly diluted by the surrounding air, and to 
watch the breathing, holding the towel some 
inches from the face. It may be a coincidence 
merely ; but if so, it is remarkably strange that, 
while the chloroform has not changed, while the 
constitutions of the patients have not changed, 
where the use of an inhaler is the rule there 
are frequent deaths from chloroform; whilst 
in Scotland and Ireland, where the use of 
an inhaler is the exception, deaths are propor- 
tionately rare. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 


I WANDER musing ‘neath the trees, 
Watch’d by the queen-moon’s tender eye, 
And there comes floating on the breeze 
A rich and wondrous melody. 


Now joyous as a marriage song, 
Now mournful as a funeral wail, 

It rings through the hush’d night-hours long— 
The passion of the Nightingale. 


Upward it floats, now sinks again, 
Low, like a dying man’s last word ; 

Anon the mingled joy and pain 
Rises from the full-throated bird. 


O night, how beautiful thou art! 
Dark-arched above, around the glow 
Of Dian; in my musing heart 
The song of Nightingale below. 
Cowan, 
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